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William John J.B. 
Ticknor Jr. Light tll 


KMH at Ceresco has appointed Peter 
Backus as an industrial designer, Robert 
Maldeney II as a graphic designer and 
William Ticknor Jr. to represent its 
marketing communications group. 

Backus recently graduated from the Center 
for Creative Studies, Detroit. Maldeney 

is a graduate of Ball State University. 
Ticknor, a graduate of Principia 

College, recently was district sales manager 
for Pepsi-Cola Bottling Group. 


John J.B. Light II of Richland has 
joined the Battle Creek Agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. as an associate in business and estate 
planning. Light, who has degrees 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Stanford University, 
also is owner of Light’s Landscape 
Nurserymen, Richland. 


Daniel R. 
Doore 


Frank E. Lt. Cmdr. G.A. 
Hardgrove “Rus” Bailey 


Kellogg Co. has promoted Donna J. 
Banks to manager of food product 
development in its research department. 
She joined the company in 1983 and has a 
Ph.D. degree from Michigan State 
University. Daniel R. Doore, a former 
certified public accountant with a 
Minneapolis firm, has joined the company 
as manager of federal tax planning and 
Frank E. Hardgrove, previously 
employed by General Foods’ breakfast 
food division, has joined the company as 
manager of industrial relations. 

Doore has a juris doctor degree from the 
University of Illinois Law School and 
Hardgrove has a master degree from 
Michigan State University. 


Navy Lt. Cmdr. G.A. “Rus” Bailey 
has been assigned as deputy director of the 
Defense Systems Automatic Center at 
the Battle Creek Federal Center. He 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve in 1964 
‘and formerly was chief of the operations 
division at the Defense Personnel 
Support Center at Philadelphia. 


' Dr. Jack 


Raymond 
F. Hill Black 
Dr. Jack F. Hill, an Albion 


optometrist, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of the Illinois College of 
Optometry, where he received his doctor o 
optometry degree in 1949. Hill isa 

former president of the Michigan 
Optometric Association and chairman 

of the Michigan Chapter of the American 
Academy of Optometry. 


' | Raymond Black of Coldwell Banker 
Frohm & Associates Realtors has sold 
more than $1 million in residential real 
estate to date in 1986.. 


! Marilyn Liles, instructor in the | 
‘Kellogg Community College associate 


‘degree nursing program, spoke on 
:“Overstimulation of the Infant in. 
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nger growing season: 
System is boon for farmers — 7E- 


Kenneth Pyle, 
Michigan Gravure Cylinder Service Inc. 
firm’s new four-color scanner. 


Staff Photos by Doug Allen 


at left, operates the new electro-mechanical engraver at 


Above, Gaynell Gilbert operates the 


Michigan Gravure grows to serve area 


By RON LIETZKE 
Staff Writer 


William E. LaMothe, Kellogg Co. 
chairman and chief executive officer, can 
look out his corporate office and see the 
remodeled Michigan Gravure Cylinder 
Service Inc. on West Michigan Avenue. 

That’s just fine with Roger Weiler, 
president of The Intaglio Group Inc., own- 
er of Michigan Gravure: 

“Sooner or later the president (La- 
Mothe) will look out his window and say, 
‘Why don’t we do business with 
them?’,” Weiler said, acknowledging that 
Kellogg is an account for which his com- 
pany is hungry. 


Corporate profile: 


a Michigan Gravure Cylinder Service 
Inc.: 301 W. Michigan Ave., Battle 
Creek. 

s The Intaglio Group Inc.: Owns nine 
gravure companies, including Michi- 
gan Gravure. Roger Weiler is president 
and sole owner. It’s headquartered in 
Sarasota, Fla. 

= Founded: 50 years ago. Weiler pur- 
chased Intaglio in 1977. 

a Product: Gravures, engraved cylin- 
ders used on presses to print large vo- 
lumes of packages, labels and 
wallpaper patterns. 

= Local Employment: 24 
= Corporate Employment: 300 


But even without Kellogg, Michigan 
Gravure is on a roll. A $1 million moderni- 
zation project is tripling production, en- 
larging offices and turning what had 
been a ramshackle complex into an at- 
tractive facility. 

Michigan Gravure is a third tier of 
companies created from the local food-pro- 
cessing industry. Food processors need 
packages and labels, and packagers need 
high-quality gravures on which to print 
them. Some major customers are Cello-Foil 
Products Inc., General Foods Corp. and 
James River Corp. 

Intaglio Group has made gravures for 
50 years — finely-etched cylinders capable 
of making up to one million impres- 
sions on everything from Charmin Toilet 
Tissue labels and Tide boxes to the 
prints on giftwrap and wall-coverings. 

In 1975, when Weiler was hired to re- 
generate the then-ailing Intaglio Group, it 
held only about 2 percent of the gravure 
market and made only 1,200 gravures. He 
bought the company in 1977 and now 
it has about a 25 percent market share, and 
makes 20,000 gravures a year. 

The Battle Creek plant also has grown 
since opening in 1963 as a repair and 
chrome facility. It later was expanded 
into.a chrome and copper plating facility 
and in 1979 started producing engraved 
cylinders. À 

Gravures often are used in four-color 
printing and must be crafted to perfection. 
A copper cylinder is polished and a 
thin coat of chrome plated on before it is 
etched. 

New precision machines in the plant 


Local bird lovers 
flock to his store 


By NANCY KALEY 
Staff Writer 


Wild birds won’t be going hungry this 
winter in Battle Creek if sales at Wild Birds 
Unlimited are an indication. 

Owner Patrick London, who started 
the business four years ago, will top the 
150 tons of wild bird seed sold last win- 
ter if early orders are indicators. 

London, a former security guard and 
machinist, said he and a relative were look- 
ing for a good investment in the early 
1980s and — after visiting a wild bird seed 
store in Indiana — thought one might 
make a go of it in Calhoun County. 

He quickly learned there are a lot of 
feeders of wild birds in the area. He sold 
80 tons of seed his first year. 

Always a naturalist, he also quickly 
had to learn more about birds. “I feel now 
like I’m a walking encyclopedia. But, if I 
don’t know the answer to question, I know 
which of my ornothologist friends to 
call,” he said. 

Continued jumps in sales resulted in 
the need for larger quarters and the store 
now is located at 552 W. Columbia Ave, 
where his wife, Karen, helps out before 
leaving for her second-shift job as a re- 


Springfield keep 


Many of Springfield’s commercial de- 
velopment plans hinge on action in the 
next two weeks by the state Senate, 
which got on track last week for what is 
expected to be a short lame-duck 
session. 

A proposed law to end use of property 
taxes to encourage commercial enterprises 
would be a serious blow to Springfield’s 
development, according to Bob Peevers, 
president of the city’s Economic Devel- 
opment Corp. 

Fate of the legislation — speedily 
passed in the House before the general 
election — last week went into 
the hands of Dick Postumus, R-Lowell, 
chairman of the Senate’s Commerce 
Committee. 

Other municipalities, mostly in south- 
eastern Michigan, also have criticized cut- 
ting commercial projects out of the: Tax 
Increment Financing Authority legislation, 
said Tom Martin, manager of policies 
study for the Michigan Department of 
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gistered nurse at Leila Hospital. 

London is running out of room again. 
In winter months, he receives weekly seed 
deliveries of two tons or more. 

Bird-feeders go through 200 to 600 


pounds a winter keeping a flock of 20 to 30 


wild flyers well-fed, London said, “but 
one of my customers buys more than 1,000 
pounds of seed each year.” 

Birds become gluttonous in the win- 
ter, because “that’s how they keep up their 
body temperature and weight” to sur- 
vive winter’s cold, London said. 

Wild birds set up their feeding territo- 
ries in the early fail, usually within a two- 
block area, London explained. 

But, he said, people have to keep the 
feeders full or the birds will be forced to 
change sites. “And often they won’t 
come back if they discover you’re not de- 
pendable,” he said. 

The biggest seed sellers here, in addi- 
tion to thistle seed, are: 

a Black oil sunflower for elevated . 
feeders — cheaper than the striped variety 
and better, London said, because they 
have a higher per-seed calorie count. 

a Whole millet for ground feeders 
such as sparrows. 


Commerce. 

Cities now can create TIFAs to fund 
public improvements in conjunction with 
industrial and commercial development 
by soaking up property taxes from the new 
development. 

It doesn’t increase property taxes, but 
it does channel it away from counties, 
schools, community colleges and inter- 
mediate school districts. 

So, the money-fight is between cities 
like Springfield and the counties and 


schools. 


renovation of the building’s exterior. 


include a Polishmaster that produces a 
high-quality surface for engraving; an elec- 
tro-mechanical engraver to augment 

the existing chemical engravers, and scan- 
ning equipment to enable the company 

to separate four-color process work. 

Weiler’s strategy to sell gravures 
centers on efficient production and putting 
small plants in major markets. 

Efficiency and quality is the name of 
the game in gravures, and to that end 
Weiler has installed the most modern 
equipment in Battle Creek, which he called 
an experimental gravure operation. 


Michigan Gravure’s modernization project included 


` 


expansion 


and extensive 


The Battle Creek plant could have 
gone another way. Weiler considered mov- 
ing to Fort Custer Industrial Park or re- 
locating to another community before 
deciding to renovate. Revitalization of 
the downtown swung the decision to stay. 
“We had a shack of a building. When 
Kellogg went in, I sort of looked at my- 
self, whether we should stay or leave,” 
he said. “When somebody makes an an- 
chor in a community, it makes others 
think about what they are doing. We decid- 
ed there was no penalty to stay in 
town.” j 


Owner Patrick London filis a feeder at Wild Birds Unlimited. 


s Mixtures that appeal to most birds. 
London orders specially-prepared mixes 
that do not contain fillers — like milo, 
hulled oats and hulled wheat — that birds 
don’t eat. 

London also stocks suet balls or 
chunks, corn and a nectar base that is 
mixed with water and is a favorite of 
hummingbirds. There are more than 100 


“If the Senate expanded HB 5728 into 
commercial, I don’t think we would get a 
bill this year,” Martin said. “Under the 
deal cut with the schools and others, they 
would support TIFAs for manufac- 
turings. If extended (into commercial), the 
risk is that the support from schools 
would just fade.” 

Many cities also are concerned that 
the bill will hurt urban development and 
that it focuses only on large pro- 
jects. Also at issue is allowing townships to 
create TIFAs if it would prevent a com- 
pany from leaving the state. 

The Springfield EDC has responded 
to the possible loss of commercial TIFAs 
by speeding up plans to improve roads, 
water and sewers in the city’s commercial 
development areas. 


kk 

LOSS OF COMMERCIAL TIFAs 
would follow a legislative trend to continue 
encouraging industrial development 
while limiting tax breaks for retailing and 


kinds of feeders in the store. And one of 
the newest items is a bird bath heating 
unit that London said will attract robins 
and cedar wax wings that winter in Michi- 
gan at sites where they can get water. 

The store is open 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m Mondays through Fridays and 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturdays. 


s close eye on TIFA bill 


offices. Commercial tax abatements, di- 
rectly cutting property taxes for new devel- 
opments, ended this year. Passage of HB 
4609 to reinstate commercial tax abate- 
ments is unlikely, Martin said, noting 
that it never has had enthusiastic support 
from the Legislature. Many munici- 
palities have grown opposed to commercial 
tax breaks because it limits revenue in- 
creases. There is widespread belief that 
commercial development follows indus- 
trial development, anyway. 
ake 

U.S. AND MICHIGAN economic 
forecasts, consumer outlook, international 
financing and small business and labor 
market prospects are among the topics 
of the 34th annual Conference on the 
Economic Outlook to be held Friday and 
Saturday at the University of Michigan. 
Information and registration is available 
from the Department of Conferences 
and Institutes at (313)764-5304. 
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